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: In Short 


. American Home Economics Association, with a 
statement indicating that the money is for that 
school. ‘The AHEA’s international committee 

. will then buy ‘fnaterials and ship them as soon 
as possible. The JOURNALS for 1941-45 have 
alre atly been sent in 11-pound packages. 

ye 4 Some home economists may wish to send 

| materials, such as state bulletins, directly Xo 

a Demetriades. 
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it PA Red Cross Recreation Worker 
é Stark County Hospital 


yf “i Charleston, South Carolina 
n / Former Publicity Chairman, CHCHEA 
i Chattanooga-Hamilton County me 
conomics Association is one year old. 
Six energetic committees® have directed 
the work of this Tennessée group in its first 
"year: nutrition, housing, family relations and 
community life, en ets, membership, 
: ‘and publicity. ff 
/ The homemakers group is made up of women 
_with home gConomics degrees who are not in 
pprofessio di work but are influential in school 
affairs. Among our 35 members 
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SA foie economists. 

Each of the four oe matter committees 
s responsible for one“of the four meetings of 
Each algo plans and directs activ- 
ties between these all-member meetings. 

The family,’ Relations and community life 
committee secured as speaker for one meeting 
Jessie Hartis, former president, of the AHEA, 
and invited to that meeting: home economists 
of adjoining counties. ff 

} : This committee also read and collected for a 
: ‘ile, 45 timely articles’on family relations and 
-ompiled for all CHCHEA members a list’ of 
ecent articles and books on the subject. For 
he 1945-46 year the group is making a more 
atensive study of the status of the family and 
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is offering active “€o-operation to all other 
community ageficies working in this field. 

The nutrition committee conducted a survey 
of the » Minth grades in city and county schools 
to determine food habits and standards of 
trition of the pupils. The memibers secured 
for speaker at the CHCHEA*imeeting of which 
they had charge ManizaMoore, president of 
the ADA. Their 1945-46 program is to co- 
Wi (ec with they American Red Cross in a 
nutrition program for the wives of servicemen 
and to maké a survey of Hamilton County 
agencies ¢ ‘to find out what groups are not 
reached with nutrition information and how to 
reach them. 
va ‘The housing committee is planning a “‘hous- 
ing clinic’ for the public, to be held in a down- 
town utility building. At it.the members will 
exhibit all sorts of postwar materials ranging 
from those for the outside wall to those for the 
kitchen cabinet. Magazines, pamphlets, arti- 
cles, designs, and Pharoerapns of various parts 
of the “homie of tomorrow” are also being 
collected, Members will take turns being on 
duty inthe booth. 

Ja anes Pope, director of the TVA,,spoke at 
the’ meeting on the home of the, fature. | 

“The Association has had excellent newspaper 
publicity about its meetings ‘both on the Sun- 
day before them and on tlie day before. When 
there has been an outstanding speaker, his or 
her picture has been in the paper. Business 
meetings are scheduled in the weekly news 
calendar. 
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When the Philadelphia HEIB group decided 
to take on the home economics classes at the 
Lighthouse for the Blind, it was with con- 
siderable apprehension as to results. But 
with Mary Musser as chairman, this cooking 
class project has been one of the most suc- 
cessful and satisfying projects the group has 
ever had. 
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Cooking classes for these blind women 
started, actually, about three years ago. 
Virginia Cheney Bowman, a past chairman of 
the Philadelphia HEIB’s, handled the classes 
herself up until last year, with occasional 
volunteer aid from HEIB friends. When 
she resigned last fall, the HEIB group was 
invited to take over the classes. 


Course Outline nm 

Briefly this was our plan of procedure. Mem- 
bers of the class outlined in the fall what they 
wanted their entire course to cover. One of 
the Lighthouse staff members shopped for 
necessary supplies, using funds from the 
Lighthouse itself. Classes were held one eve- 
ning a week at the Lighthouse in a kitchen the 
size of the kitchen in an average home. Our 
job was to help the women plan the course and 
to work out instructions and procedures for 
the sightless. 

The first year the students had decided at 
each meeting what they would like to do at 
the next meeting. The next year, a more 
specific program was planned—instruction 
in cooking vegetables and meats. The ration 
board was generous with stamps, and a series 
of eight lessons was given—two each on pork, 
beef, lamb, and veal. Eager about everything, 
the women were particularly pleased to get 
some groundwork on meat. Until then, their 
menus had utilized chiefly hamburger and 
hot dogs. 

Last year, they had many new experiences. 
Over a period of 26 classes, they were taught 
by 16 different HEIB members. We had 
feared that this profusion of voices and 
personalities would be a handicap, but the 
‘blind students enjoyed each new person. 
Some continuity and familiarity was insured, 
however, because two home economists went 
together; the one assisting one week became 
chief demonstrator the next week, with a new 
assistant. 

What subjects did we cover? Beverages, 
quick breads, cookies, salads, creamed foods, 
meat and protein dishes, quick-mix cakes, 
pies, one-dish meals, vegetable cookery, sand- 
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wiches, prepared mixes, party menus—each 
came in for their two hours of attention. 


Development of New Techniques 


New techniques were developed. Double 


boiler cookery was stressed, because it is 
protection against burning. Learning to dice 
food on a board conquered fear. Instead of 
chopping nuts the women got desired results 
by putting them into a paper bag and rolling 
them with a rolling pin. Prepared mixes 
opened a whole new world. By substituting 
baking for frying we made some new foods 
available to these blind cooks. Frying bacon, 
for example, is dangerous for a blind person, 
but baking it is simple. For pies, they made 
crumb crusts. 

And always, we stressed the feel of equip- 
ment, thus helping the girls to become familiar 
with shapes and depths of utensils. And 
always, we had to resist an impulse to help 
these blind students, who could learn only 
by doing things themselves. Equipment and 
techniques in handling equipment and food 
proved to be almost more important than 
recipes. 


Rewards 


“It isn’t difficult to be patient with blind 
students, because they have infinite patience. 
But teaching the blind takes a great deal of 
imagination,” said Helen Farrell in her 
comments on the report sheet she turned in 
after her experience. ‘I felt that I lacked 


knowledge of how to present the information— 


that the women made strides in spite of poor 
presentation.”’ Each instructor filed a de- 
tailed report—of attendance, recipes, pro- 
cedures, progress, comments—with the project 
chairman, who distributed them to the HEIB 


members who are handling the class this | 


year. : 
Results? These students probably won’t 


be putting on any banquets this year, but 
they have retained much of what they learned © 
last year. And in many, many ways, these 


at least) as much as we have taught them. 


blind women have taught us home economists © 
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